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SILVER  STANDARD  AND  SOUND  MONEY. 


The  discussion  of  the  financial  policy  of  this  country* 
has  been  quite  needlessly  incarnadined  by  epithet  and 
invective,  and  charges  of  criminal  collusion  between  public 
officers  and  private  parties,  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

This  course  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  conviction 
that  the  people  can  be  moved  quickest  to  a conclusion  by 
making  them  believe  that  they  have  been  wronged. 

To  this  end  the  coinage  act  of  1873  has  been  studiously 
represented  as  suddenly  sprung  and  covertly  passed  to  de- 
monetize silver,  and  it  is  to  this  day  charged  that  that  act,  by 
omitting  the  silver  dollar  from  our  list  of  coins,  struck  out  of 
existence  one-half  the  unlimited  legal  tender  money  of  final 
redemption,  leaving  credits  and  prices  to  rest  on  the  other, 
or  gold,  half  of  such  money. 

I am  here  to  day  to  cite  authorities  for  the  historical  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  position  of  gold  and  silver  in  our  coinage 
and  their  relative  importance  and  volume  as  money.  I will 
also  state  plainly  the  relation  of  silver  to  prices,  and  give  the 
conclusions  reached  by  wfise  observers  as  to  the  effect  of  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  16  to  i,  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation,  alone. 

The  views  to  which  your  attention  is  invited  are  derived 
from  the  operation  of  certain  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
selection  and  circulation  of  money  and  the  choice  of  a standard 
of  value  and  a medium  of  exchange.  It  must  be  understood 
’ that  legislation  can  nt>  more  change  these  than  any  other 

natural  laws  and  that  to  attempt  it  is  as  idle  as  to  attempt  to 
change  the  law  of  gravity  by  “an  Act  entitled  an  Act.’’ 

The  coinage  act  of  1792  made  all  silver  coins,  from  half 
dimes  to  dollars,  unlimited  legal  tender  at  a ratio  of  15  to  i. 
The  act  of  1 793  provided  that  the  President  announce  by  pro- 
/ clamation  the  beginning  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  mint. 
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and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  thereafter  all  foreign  coins, 
except  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  parts  of  such  dollars,  should 
cease  to  be  a legal  tender. 

The  act  of  1806  restored  the  legal  tender  quality  of  foreign 
gold  and  silver  coins  by  suspending  for  three  years  the  effect 
of  the  act  of  1793. 

The  act  of  1834  again  gave  unlimited  legal  tender  quality 
by  tale  to  the  silver  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili  and  Central 
America  and  the  five-franc  piece  of  France,  and  to  the  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  France,  Spain, 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  by  weight.  This  was  done  to  secure 
the  coin  metals  for  conversion  into  American  coins,  and  was 
the  bullion  policy  of  Jackson,  in  line  with  his  celebrated 
“specie  circular.” 

The  act  of  1843  extended  and  continued  legal  tender  by 
tale  to  the  Spanish  silver  dollar  and  the  dollars  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia. 

The  act  of  1853  limited  to  five  dollars,  the  legal  tender  of 
all  United  States  silver  coins  of  denominations  below  the 
dollar. 

The  act  of  1857  repealed  all  former  laws  giving  the  legal 
tender  quality  to  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  that  denial 
to  such  coins  of  legal  tender  power  has  never  been  recalled. 
The  foregoing  facts  will  be  found  in  Brightley’s  Digest, 
edition  of  1858,  page  15I  printed  by  Ka}'  & Brother,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  reader  will  observe,  then,  that  after  the  act  of  1857, 
the  only  unlimited  legal  tender  coins,  the  money  of  final  re- 
demption, existing  in  the  United  States  were  our  gold  coins 
and  the  American  silver  dollar.  The  total  coinage  of  the  two 
metals,  including  silver  dollars  and  fractions  thereof,  from 
1792  to  1857  was: 


Gold $481,660,968.44. 

Silver $106,958,019.53. 


As  the  acts  of  1853  1857,  working  together,  struck 

out  of  our  volume  of  unlimited  silver  legal  tender  money  our 
own  subsidiary  silver  coins  and  all  foreign  silver,  the  only  part 
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of  our  silver  that  was  unlimited  legal  tender  in  the  above  total 
of  $106,358,019.53,  was  the  dollar.  (For  above  figures  see 
’ Report  on  the  Finances  1861,  page  209,  Executive  Document 
No.  3,  38th  Congress,  ist  session.) 

The  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  from  1793  to  1857, 
inclusive,  was  $2,670,640;  (see  report  of  Director  of  the  Mint, 
1889,  page  263). 

It  is  obvious,  thererefore,  that  if  all  the  silver  dollars  that 
had  been  coined,  were  still  on  duty  in  1857,  with  all  of  the 
gold  coined,  the  money  of  final  redemption  existing  b>'  law. 


was: 

Gold $481,669,968.44. 

Silver $2,670,640.00. 


Or  in  the  proportion  of  180  dollars  in  gold  to  one  in 
silver. 

The  next  act  affecting  coinage,  was  that  of  1873.  In 
1861  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  his  report  called  attention  to 
the  disturbance  of  standards  caused  by  the  silver  dollar.  In 
his  report  for  1863,  (see  page  19 1)  he  said: 

“Permit  me  again  to  call  attention  to  the  anomalous 
“character  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
“remarks  on  this  subject  in  my  report  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  1861. 
“The  dollar  is  our  unit  of  value,  but  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
“silver  dollar  under  existing  laws  is  not  the  same,  and  there- 
“fore  w'e  have  no  certain  and  determined  standard  of  value. 
“Gold  being  more  fixed  and  certain  in  its  valuation,  is  not 
“only  better  than  silver  as  a standard  of  value  in  our  monetary 
“s\’stem,  but  better  expresses  the  equivalent  value  of  foreign 
“coins  in  our  currency,  and  therefore  the  gold  dollar  should 
“be  adopted  by  law  as  the  unit  value  of  our  mone}'.  For 
“silver  there  is  no  fixed  legal  valuation,  the  law'  providing 
“for  the  shifting  of  price  according  to  the  condition  of  supph' 
“and  demand.” 

In  1869  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  drew'  an  Act  to 
reorganize  the  Mint  and  define  the  coinage.  This  act  w'as 
sent  out  to  financiers,  experts  and  business  men  for  an  ex- 
pression of  their  views  upon  its  features. 

It  provided  for  a reduction  of  the  w'eight  of  the  silver 
dollar  to  384  grains  and  the  limitation  of  its  legal  tender  to 
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$5-00,  making  it  a subordinate  coin.  After  criticisms  and 
suggestions  were  received  this  feature  was  omitted,  and  as 
amended  the  Act  and  the  correspondence  were  printed  by- 
order  of  Congress.  This  document  was  so  widely  distributed 
that  no  surplus  copies  remain  in  Washington  city,  and  only 
after  long  search  did  I secure  this  copy  which  is  subject  to 
your  inspection,  from  my  friend  Hon.  Robt.  Barnett,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Mint.  You  will  observ^e  that  this  document  was 
issued  from  the  Government  Printing  office  in  1870,  three 
years  before  the  passage  of  rtie  Act  which  it  explains  and 
discusses. 

On  page  19,  Robert  Patterson  of  Philadelphia  says,  under 
bold  face  subhead  lines; 

Silver  Dollar,  Half  Dime,  and  Three  Cent  Piece 

Discontinued. 

“The  silver  dollar,  half  dime,  and  three  cent  piece  are 
“dispensed  with  by  this  amendment.  Gold  becomes  the 
“standard  money,  of  which  the  gold  dollar  is  the  unit.  Silver 
“is  subsidiary,  embracing  coins  from  the  dime  to  half  dollar.” 

On  pages  30  and  31,  Mr.  Linderman,  who  had  been 
Director  of  the  Mint,  says : 

Discontinuance  of  the  Silver  Dollar. 

“Sec.  II,  reduces  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  from 
“412,  1-2  to  384  grains.  I can  see  no  good  reason  for  the 
“proposed  reduction  in  the  weight  of  this  coin.  It  would  be 
“better  in  my  judgment  to  discontinue  its  issue  altogether. 
“The  gold  dollar  is  really  the  legal  unit  and  measure  of  value. 
“Having  a higher  bullion  value  than  its  nominal  value,  the 
“silver  dollar  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a coin  of  circulation; 
“and  being  of  no  practical  use  whatever,  its  issue  should  be 
“discontinued.” 

On  page  38,  Mr.  J.  Ross  Snowden  says; 

“I  see  it  is  proposed  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollar. 
“This  I think  unadvisable.  Silver  coins  below  the  dollar  are 
“not  now  money  in  the  proper  sense,  but  only  tokens.  I do 
“not  like  the  idea  of  reducing  the  silver  dollar  to  that  level. 
“It  is  quite  true  that  the  silver  dollar,  being  more  valuable 
“than  two  half  dollars  or  four  quarter  dollars  will  not  be  used 
“as  a circulating  medium  but  only  for  cabinets  and  perhaps  to 


“supply  some  occasional  or  local  demand;  yet  I think  there  is 
“no  necessity  for  so  considerable  piece  as  the  dollar  to  be 
“struck  from  metal  that  is  worth  only  94  cents.  When  we 
“speak  of  dollars,  let  it  be  known  that  we  speak  of  dollars  not 
“demonetized  and  reduced  below  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
“thus  avoid  the  introduction  of  contradictory,  and  loose  ideas 
“of  the  standard  of  value.” 

Hon.  George  F.  Dunning,  on  page  44,  submits  his  ideas 
in  tw'o  sections  of  the  proposed  bill,  under  the  subhead; 

Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 

“Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted;  That  the  gold 
“coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a dollar,  a quarter  eagle, 
“or  two  dollar  and  a half  piece,  a three  dollar  piece,  a half 
“eagle  or  five  dollar  piece,  an  eagle  or  ten  dollar  piece,  and  a 
“double  eagle  or  twenty  dollar  piece  and  the  weight  of  the 
“gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains,  and 
“the  other  gold  coins  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
“and  eight  tenths  grains  to  one  dollar  of  value,  and  these  coins 
“shall  be  a legal  tender  in  all  payments; 

“Sec.  I u And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  silver  coins 
“of  the  United  States  shall  be  a dollar,  a half  dollar,  a quarter 
“dollar,  a dime  or  tenth  of  a dollar,  a half  dime  or  twentieth  of 
“a  dollar,  and  the  standard  weight  of  the  silver  coins  shall  be 
“in  the  proportion  of  384  grains  to  the  dollar,  and  these  coins 
“shall  be  a legal  tender  in  all  payments  not  exceeding  five 
“dollars.” 

Several  others  discussed  this  feature  of  the  bill.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  plain  evidence  in  this  discussion  that 
silver  had  up  to  that  time  played  a very  minor  part  in  our 
coinage  and  currency,  or  as  a basis  of  credit  or  a factor  in 
prices. 

In  the  eighty  years,  from  the  beginning  of  our  coinage  to 
1873,  our  total  silver  coinage  including  half  dimes,  dimes, 
quarters,  halves  and  dollars,  amounted  to  only  $143,464,- 
150.70. 

Our  gold  coinage  during  the  same  period  according  to  one 
set  of  statistics  amounted  to  $850,000,000,  and  according  to 
another  to  $i  ,050, 166,568.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  our  total 
silver  coinage  was  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  the 
amount  of  the  gold  coinage,  and  was  only  about  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  coinage  of  the  two  metals. 
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But,  as  it  is  admitted,  that  only  the  money  of  final  re- 
demption, of  unlimited  legal  tender,  has  any  potency,  to 
sustain  credit,  when  we  reflect  that  of  this  total  silver  coinage 
only  $8,031,238,  was  in  the  unlimited  legal  tender  silver 
dollar,  and  that  such  silver  dollar  had  been  the  only  silver 
money  of  final  redemption  since  1857,  the  legal  tender  account 
of  the  two  metals  at  the  close  of  eight}"  years  coinage  in  1873 


stood: 

Unlimited  legal  tender  gold $1,050,166,568. 

“ “ “ silver $ 8,031,238. 


Therefore,  when  the  Act  drawn  in  1869,  published  to  the 
countr}’  and  discussed  in  1870,  finally  passed  in  1873  omit- 
ting the  silver  dollar  from  coinage  and  making  the  gold  dollar 
the  unit  of  value,  instead  of  striking  out  half  of  our  unlimited 
legal  tender  currency,  affected  about  one  per  cent  of  it,  and 
that  one  per  cent  in  the  form  of  dollars  that  were  not  used,  cir- 
culated nor  demanded  by  the  people. 

This  bill  first  passed  the  Senate  in  January  1871  and  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee,  but  was  not 
reached  that  session.  More  than  two  years  later,  February 
1873,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  after  long  discussion,  and 
became  a law. 

It  was  proposed  and  recommended  in  1861,  and  was  in 
some  form  before  the  country  and  Congress  continuously  for 
twelve  years  before  it  became  a law.  No  legislation  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  has  been  accomplished  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  publicity,  more  prolonged  discussion, 
with  less  necessity  for  secrecy,  or  freer  from  any  temptation  to 
criminality  and  unfairness. 

Prices. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  country"  depended  upon  the  volume  of  silver 
dollars  in  our  currency,  and  that  the  market  value  of  an  ounce 
of  silver  was  mysteriously  equivalent  to  the  price  of  a bushel 
of  wheat  and  affected  the  price  of  a pound  of  cotton. 

The  average  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  New  York,  the 
export  market,  from  1825  to  1894  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  for 

1863,  pages  362 

to  400,  and  for 

price  of 

silver 

Report  of  Secretary  for  1894, 

, page  287,  and  for  prices 

since 

1863,  McCarty’s  Statistician 

1894,  page  226,) 

were  as 

follows: — 

OZ,  OF 

WHEAT. 

COTTON. 

SILVER. 

1825. 

88 

@ .96  

16^2  @ .20  . . . . 

1826  . 

QI 

(a;  .07  

10l4  (a  . 

1827 

98 

@ 1.00% 

09  © .1034 . . . 

1828 

l.2l]/z 

@ 1.22% 

09  @ . 1 1 

1829 

1.22 

® 1-27  

08  © .10 

1830 

1.06 

@ r.o8  

09  ©.II  ... 

1831 

I-I7 

0 1.20  

08  © . 10 

1S32 

1.25 

© 1-27  

08  ©.II 

i«33 

1-19^  ® 1-19^ 

® -i3>^  • • • 

. .$1,297 

1834 

i.o4j^  (5,  i.o7j^ 

® -13^  ■ • • 

••  1-313 

1835 

1. 21 

© 1-23  

© .18  ... 

..  1.308 

1836 

1.76 

© 1.80  

I4}4  © .183^  . . . 

..  1.315 

1837 

1.70 

® 1-85  

^0)4  © .I3>^  ■ ■ • 

••  1-305 

1838 

1.87 

® 1.97  

10)4  ©.II 

..  1.304 

1839 

1.22 

© 1-27  

13  ® •i3M^.  • • 

••  1-323 

1840 

1.02 

©1.09  

.0834  © .09  ... 

-•  1-323 

1841 

I-I5 

@ 1.22  

,og3yi  © . 10  ... 

..  1.316 

1842 

1-13 

® I-I5  

08 

•-  1-303 

1843 

96J4  @1.00  

• @ ,06^  . . . 

..  1.297 

1844 

95 

© 1. 00  

■ 063^  @ ,06^  . . . 

..  1.304 

1845 

I. 00 

© 1.08  

.053^  © .07  ... 

. . 1 .298 

1846 

1-05 

© 1. 12  

.o73<  © .07/2  . . . 

..  1.300 

1847 

I-3I 

© I 42  

0 

0 

..  1.308 

1848 

I. 12 

@ 1. 21  

. 06  Q,  • . . 

..  1.304 

1849 

1.22 

© 1.26  

■07H  @ -0834: . . . 

. . 1.309 

1850 

1.26 

© 1.29  

12  © .123/^.  . . 

..  1.316 

1851 

1. 00 

@ 1. 10  

■09H  ® .1034.  . . 

--  1-337 

1852 

1.08 

© 1. 13  

.09 

. ..  1.326 

1853 

1-37 

© 1. 41  

■ loj^  © . io}4  ■ . . 

, . 1.348 

1854 

2.17 

© 2.25  

.09 

. ..  1.348 

1855 

2.41 

@2.46  

■09H 

• - - 1 344 

1856 

1.68 

® 1-83  

. 1034 

---  1-344 

lO 


WHEAT 


COTTON. 


1857 

1.63 

0 

1.72 

. ...  14 

1858  .... 

. 1.28 

0 

1.37  ... 

. ...  11)4 

0 .14)4 

1859 

•1-37 

0 

1.50  ... 

. . . .ii}(  0 .11)4 

i860 

-1-45 

@ 

1.54  ... 

. . . . 10)4 

1 861 , . . . . 

1.38 

@ 

1-47  -- 

. ...  16 

0 .i6)4 

1862 

• 1-35 

@ 

1-43  -• 

. . . .41 

@ -4I>^ 

1863 

• 1-57 

@ 

1. 71  ... 

. . . .74 

@ .74)4 

1864 

■ 1-33 

82 

1865 

-1-95 

. . . .76 

1866 

.1.41 

. . . .42 

1867 

. 1.27 

. . .30 

1868  

. 1.90 

19 

1869 

1-39 

....  24 

1870 

. 1.29 

. . . .23 

1871 

1.32 

. ...  14 

1872 

1-47 

. ...  19 

1873 

• 1-31 

18 

1874 

-1-43 

— 15 

1875 

. 1. 12 

— 15 

1876 

. 1.24 

. ...  12 

1877  ---- 

.1.17 

. . .11 

1878  . . . . 

• 1-34 

...II 

1879  .... 

. 1.07 

...  .09 

1880 

- 1-25 

....II 

1881 

.1.11 

....II 

C4 

00 

00 

1. 19 

....  I I 

1883 

I-I3 

. ...  10 

1884  .... 

1,07 

. ...  10 

1885  .... 

. .86 

. ...  10 

1886  .... 

. .87 

....  09 

1887 

-89 

....  09 

1888 

- -85 

....  09 

1889  .... 

. .90 

. . .09 

1 890 

■ -83 

. . . 10 

1891  . . 

-93 

. . . 10 

1 892  .... 

• I -03 

. . . 

. . . 08 

OZ.  OF 
SILVER. 

$1-353 


1-352 
1-333 
I 34^^ 
1-345 
1-345 
1-338 

1-339 

1.328 

1.326 

1-325 

1.328 

1.326 
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The  great  advance  in  cotton  beginning  in  1862  was  of 
course  caused  by  the  war  and  the  blockade,  and  was  excep- 
tional. It  will  be  seen  that  for  twenty  years,  in  the  period 
1833-94  cotton  was  at  10  cents  and  below  down  to  5)4  when 
silver  was  at  $1.29  and  above  per  ounce  ; and  in  seventeen 
years  of  the  same  period  wheat  was  below  $i  .29  per  bushel 
when  silver  was  above  $1.29  per  ounce,  and  in  nineteen  years 
wheat  was  higher  per  bushel  than  silver  per  ounce.  In  ten 
years  since  1873,  wheat  has  been  higher  per  bushel  than  silver 
per  ounce. 

The  study  of  these  very  interesting  tables  of  prices  will 
surel}^  disprove  the  often  made  assertion  that  there  is  a direct 
connection  between  the  price  of  silver  and  the  price  of  these 
two  great  staples  of  agriculture.  If  it  be  claimed  that  the 
volume  of  legal  tender  silver  affect  prices,  we  find  that  in 
1858,  when  we  had  coined  only  $2,670,640  of  such  silver, 
wheat  was  $1.28  per  bushel.  Since  1878  we  have  acquired  in 
such  silver  dollars  $421 ,776,408,  or  157  times  as  many  silver 
dollars  as  when  wheat  was  $i  28  per  bushel,  and  if  the  volume 
of  legal  tender  silver  affect  price,  why  isn’t  wheat  worth  157 
times  as  much  as  in  1858  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  in  the 
country  affect  prices,  the  price  of  wheat  in  i860,  was  $1.45 
per  bushel,  the  money  per  capita  was  $13.8.5.  In  1894  the  per 
capita  circulation  was  $24.28,  nearly  double  i860,  while  wheat 
instead  of  doubling  was  less  than  half  the  price  of  i860 

Does  it  not  appear  that  the  attempt  to  connect  prices  with 
silver  and  incidental!}^  with  the  volume  of  such  currency  is 
making  use  improperly  of  low  prices  to  induce  the  people  to 
make  a radical  and  dangerous  change  in  our  financial  system 
which  may  greatly  injure  public  and  private  credit  ? 

Some  high  economic  and  financial  authority  is  given  for 
the  statement  that  values  go  up  with  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  standard  currency  and  go  down  with  its  decrease.  In 
other  words  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  standard  of 
value  increases  value.  It  may  be  readil}^  admitted  that  infla- 
tion of  currency  inflates  prices,  but  does  it  increase  values  ? 
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The  standard  of  value  is  fixed  by  the  dealers  in  values, 
the  business  men  of  the  commercial  world.  If  currency  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  as  distinguished  from  the  standard  of 
value,  be  inflated  its  purchasing  power  is  lowered.  The 
dealers  in  values  exact  enough  of  it  for  the  things  of  value 
sold  in  the  market  place  to  make  up  their  true  value  in  the 
real  standard.  To  illustrate.  The  standard  of  value  in  all 
the  great  commercial  nations,  our  own  included,  for  nearly  a 
century  has  been  gold.  If  we  slip  to  a silver  basis  for  our 
currency  when  the  actual  value  of  a silver  dollar  is  50  cents  in 
gold,  it  will  be  at  once  observed  that  prices  have  apparently 
doirbled.  What  cost  50  cents  on  a gold  basis  will  cost  00 
on  a silver  basis,  which  will  mean  simply  that  the  dealers  in 
values  are  merely  charging  enough  in  silver  to  equal  the  actual 
value  of  the  article  in  gold,  and  that  the  apparent  rise  in  prices 
is  actually  a fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  current  medium 
of  exchange. 

Here  we  must  separate  price  from  value.  When  the  price 
of  a pair  of  boots  in  the  late  Confederacy  in  Confederate  money 
was  $4,000  the  value  of  the  boots  in  gold  was  ^4.00,  and  the 
transaction  meant  that  $4,000  in  Confederate  money  had  only 
the  purchasing  power  of  $4.00  in  gold. 

Without  the  same  wide  divergence  the  same  principle 
appeared  in  the  North  in  prices  under  greenback  inflation. 
When  pork  brought  $ro  per  hundred  in  greenbacks,  its  value 
in  gold  was  $3.33^  and  the  transaction  meant  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  greenbacks  was  only  Yz  that  of  gold. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  volume  of  currency  as  a medium 
of  exchange  controlled  values  there  could  be  made  no  argu- 
ment against  an  indefinite  increase  in  that  volume  If  a circu- 
lation of  $1,000  per  capita  could  increase  the  value  of  wheat 
to  $100  per  bushel  and  of  cotton  to  $25  per  pound  why  not  do 
it?  The  value  of  things  is  determined  by  the  human  need  of 
them  and  their  supply,  and  the  men  who  produce  and  deal  in 

these  things  select  the  most  stable  standard  in  which  that  value 
is  to  be  measured.  It  is  wise  that  the  legal  standard  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  this  actual  standard  and  the  nations  have 
but  followed  the  line  of  natural  selection,  by  adopting  gold. 
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This  delusion  of  the  connectioii  of  silver  with  prices  is 
not  of  okscure  origin.  It  arises  by  treating  silver  not  only  as 
a product,  but  a consumable  product,  which  having  entered 
into  consumption  ceases  to  be.  Consumable  products  mutu- 
ally affect  prices.  If  barle}’  be  scarce  and  high,  haj'  as  an 
animal  food  substitute  will  rise  in  price.  If  ffour  is  high,  corn 

meal,  oat  meal,  rye  ffour  and  other  substitutes  and  other  hu- 
man food  products  will  advance. 

When  food  is  high,  however,  the  fibres  and  fabrics  fall  in 
price.  Food  and  drink  are  the  first,  the  primary  necessities  of 
life.  Clothing  and  shelter  are  secondary  necessities.  There- 
fore, when  food  is  high  the  belly  is  filled  at  the  expense  of  the 
back,  and  wool  and  cotton  fall  in  demand  and  in  price. 

The  medium  of  exchange  or  the  metal  from  which  the  • 

standard  of  value  is  coined,  as  it  does  not  enter  into  consump- 
tion and  disappear,  is  entirely  insensible  to  the  sympathy  that 
exists  between  the  consumable  products,  the  articles  whose 
relative  valire  to  each  other  in  the  market  place,  is  measured 
in  the  standard  of  value  which  the  dealers  may  choose  to 
adopt. 


The  Public  Credit. 

The  means  taken  to  protect  the  public  credit  are  used  to 
point  the  argument  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  16  to 
I,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Government  is  like  an  individual  in  respect  to  its 
outstanding  obligations.  Its  credit  is ‘sustained  by  meeting 
them  or  is  destroyed  by  failure  to  do  so.  Those  who  admin- 
ister the  Government  are  under  equal  obligation  to  maintain 
the  public  credit  in  time  of  peace  and  the  public  honor  in 
time  of  war.  One  obligation  is  as  sacred  as  the  other,  and  an 
Administration  which  takes  the  necessary’  responsibilit\’  to 
keep  credit  inviolate  is  as  worth}^  of  patriotic  praise  as  one 
which  keeps  the  Union  undivided  by  domestic  foes  or  its  soil 
undefiled  by  foreign  enemies. 

The  recent  peril  of  the  public  credit,  in  which  we  ran  the 
risk  of  suspending  specie  payments  and  insolvency  of  the 
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treasury,  was  brought  about  by  the  imposition  of  legal  obliga- 
tions, which  the  Secretary^  must  meet. 

The  act  of  January  14th,  1875,  for  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  redeem  and  retire  the  legal  tender  notes  (green- 
backs) in  excess  of  three  hundred  millions,  as  the  same  are 
replaced  by  National  Bank  notes. 

The  act  of  May  31st,  1878,  changed  this  and  made  it  un- 
lawful for  the  Secretary  “to  cancel  or  retire  any  more  of  the 
“legal  tender  notes  (greenbacks).  And  when  any  of  the 
“said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  be  received  into  the  treasury 
“under  any  law  or  from  any  source  whatever  * * they 

“shall  not  be  retired  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out 
“again  and  kept  in  circulation.’’ 

The  act  of  January  14th,  1875,  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  such  notes  the  Secretary^  of  the  Treasury 
shall  use  the  surplus  revenues,  or  shall  “issue,  sell  and  dis- 
“pose,  at  not  less  than  par  in  com,  bonds  of  the  United  States 
* * to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into 

effect.  ’ ’ 

The  act  of  May  31st,  1878,  checked  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks  before  their  volume  had  been  decreased  to  three  hun- 
dred  millions,  and  made  compulsory  their  coin  redemption  and 
immediate  reissue. 

When  there  were  surplus  revenues  in  the  treasury  the 
retention  of  a reserve  to  redeem  these  notes  was  not  difficult. 
But  when  a deficiency*  appeared,  the  funds  were  depleted  by 
current  expenses,  and  compulsory  redemption  became  possible 
only  by  resort  to  the  issue  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of 

1875- 

Disputes  over  the  specific  creation  of  a reserve  are  idle. 
The  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  requires  that  the  treasury' 
shall  be  ready'  to  redeem  on  demand.  To  wait  until  the  reserve 
is  exhausted  and  then  wait  to  see  if  any  more  greenbacks  will 
be  presented  would  be  an  indefensible  policy. 

If  a demand  for  redemption  found  no  fund  on  hand  it 
would  be  a suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  greenbacks 


would  fall  to  a discount,  and  gold  rise  to  a premium.  Then, 
if  the  treasury'  went  into  the  market  with  bonds  to  raise  the 
required  redemption  fund,  of  course  they  would  not  bring  par, 
and  compliance  with  the  law  of  1875  would  cease  to  be  pos- 
sible without  such  a discount  on  the  bonds  as  insolvents  have 
to  stand  to  raise  money. 

So  much  for  the  legal  obligations  of  the  treasury'  rtspect- 
ing  the  greenbacks. 

The  other  burden  is  imposed  by  the  Sherman  act  of  July 
14,  1890,  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  by  the  issue  of 
silver  notes  authorized  by'  the  act  of  1887.  This  second  obli- 
gation is  summed  up  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs,  section 
2,  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890  : 

“That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  treasury 
“notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
“shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
“such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion. 

“It  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
“maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with  each  other  upon 
“the  present  legal  ratio,  as  may  be  provided  by  law.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  paragraph  controls  the  pre- 
ceding discretion  given  to  the  Secretary'.  The  present  legal 
ratio  is  16  to  i — sixteen  ounces  of  silver  being  legally  equal  to 
one  ounce  of  gold.  Uast  Friday',  August  9th,  fine  silver  was 
66  cents  an  ounce  and  sixteen  ounces  were  worth  $10.56,  and 
the  actual  value  of  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  $20.67.  It  should 
be  plain,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  the  legal  ratio  the  treasury 
must  redeem  silver  in  gold,  the  silver  notes  of  1887  and  the 
treasury  notes  of  1890  paid  out  for  silver  bullion  must,  on  de- 
mand for  redemption,  find  gold  in  the  treasury,  or  the  legal  and 
artificial  parity  of  the  two  metals,  required  by  law  to  be  main- 
tained disappears,  and  the  actual  disparity  of  Sio.ii  between 
one  ounce  of  gold  and  sixteen  ounces  0/  silver  takes  its  place. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  treasury  must  redeem  and  may  re- 
issue, not  retire,  these  notes,  and  you  get  the  measure  of  the 
second  bunghole  legally  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  gold 
that  trickles  in  through  the  spigot  of  a bond  loan.  The  vol- 
ume of  these  three  forms  of  currency  is  as  follows  : 
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Greenbacks $346,681,016  00 

Silver  certificates,  act  of  1S87 337,712,504  00 

Notes,  act  of  i8go 151,140,568  00 

Total  $835,534,088  00 


That  sum  is  covered  by  the  laws,  and  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion of  redemption,  reissue  and  legal  parity,  which  I have 
quoted  above.  The  burden  is  great  enough  without  adding 
the  $i  18,633,349  of  gold  certificates  and  currency  certificates 
of  1872,  which  bring  it  up  to  $944,167,437. 

The  segregation  of  a reserve  is  not  necessar}*,  but  readi- 
ness of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  public  credit  was  made 
necessary  by  law,  and  this  necessity  was  met  by  the  retention 
of  a reserve  of  $100,000,000,  and  this  lawful  precaution  of 
the  treasury  was  affirmed  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1882,  which 
authorizes  the  issue  of  notes  against  deposits  of  gold  coin, 
“Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}' shall  suspend  the 
“issue  of  such  gold  certificates  whenever  the  amount  of  gold 
“coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  treasury,  reserved  for  the 
“redemption  of  United  States  notes,  falls  below  one  hundred 
‘ ‘ millions  of  dollars . ’ ’ 

The  advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  declare  that  the 
treasury  should  redeem  these  obligations  in  silver.  But  they 
ignore  the  law  which  compels  the  treasury  to  keep  silver  and 
gold  on  a parity  at  a ratio  of  16  to  i.  To  explain  the  meaning 
of  parity  and  ratio — let  it  be  understood  that  when  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  in  the  market  is  $1.2929,  sixteen 
ounces  of  silver  are  worth  $20.68  while  one  ounce  of  fine  gold 
is  worth  $20.67.  If  these  are  natural  conditions  no  statute  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  metals  at  a parity  on  such  ratio.  But 
they  are  not  natural  condittons  and  have  not  been.  To  artifi- 
cially keep  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  upon  an  equality  with  one 
ounce  of  gold,  and  to  hold  the  purchasing  power  of  a silver 
dollar  at  100  cents,  the  treasury  must  hold  a gold  dollar  behind 

every  silver  dollar,  and  it  can  do  this  only  by  redeeming  the 
silver  certificates  and  greenbacks  in  gold. 

If  a farmer  make  a contract  with  his  neighbor  to  hold  his 
prunes  and  potatoes  at  a parity  on  a ratio  two  pounds  of 
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potatoes  to  one  pound  of  prunes,  and  potatoes  are  worth  in 
the  market  a half  cent  a pound  and  prunes  are  worth  10  cents, 
he  can  redeem  his  obligation  only  by  making  good  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  rate  and  contract  ratio  of  potatoes 
and  prunes. 

The  treasury,  under  the  laws  I have  cited,  is  made  a bank 
of  issue  without  the  power  to  protect  its  reserve  by  cancelling 
the  currency  which  it  redeems.  The  revolving  obligation  is 
continually  redeemed  but  never  paid.  The  plain  remedy  is  to 
pay  the  obligation  and  cancel  it.  But  only  Congress  can 
apply  this  remedy.  It  should  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $346,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and 
retiring  the  outstanding  greenbacks.  Then  this  burden  would 
be  lifted  from  the  treasury  and  the  process  of  retiring  the  float- 
ing debt  of  the  Government  begun  by  the  law  of  1875  would 
be  finished.  Unless  this  remedy  is  applied  it  will  be  possible 
to  continually  drain  the  treasury  of  gold  whether  derived 
from  taxation  or  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Government  has  had  to  resort  twice  to  bond  loans  for 
this  purpose  and  has  been  driven  to  use  the  last  possible  prop 
of  the  public  credit  made  nece.ssary  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  do  its  duty,  and  has  contracted  for  an  importation  of  gold 
to  make  good  the  reserve,  and  to  continue  until  October. 
When  this  contract  became  operative  the  public  credit  was  so 
strengthened  that  private  credit  felt  the  impulse  and  thence 
dates  a revival  of  business  which  has  favorably  affected  the 
market  for  securities  and  products  and  has  advanced  the  wages 
of  four  millions  of  workingmen. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  maintaining  the 
public  credit  that  the  silver  question  is  of  prime  interest  to  the 
farmers.  The  advocates  of  free  coinage  at  16  to  i,  independ- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  longer  deny  that  it  would 
cause  an  immediate  slump  to  a silver  basis,  that  gold  would 
go  to  a premium  and  cease  to  be  currency.  This  would  cause 
our  entire  paper  currency  to  fall  in  its  purchasing  power  from 
100  cents  down  to  the  level  of  silver.  The  National  Bank 
notes  would  join  in  the  tumble. 
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On  July  I St,  1894,  the  monej^  in  the  countn^  consisted  of — 


Gold  coin $ 627,293,201 

Silver  dollars 548,000,032 

Subsidiary  silver  76,249,925 

Gold  certificates 66,387,899 

Silver  certificates 337,148,504 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 152,584,417 

Greenbacks 346,681,016 

Currency  certificates  of  ’72 59,235,000 

National  Bank  notes 206,854,787 


Total 


$2,420,434,781 


It  is  admitted  that  free  coinage  of  silver  removes  the  gold 
at  once  from  the  volume  of  currency,  which  means  an  imme- 
diate loss  in  volume  of  $627,293,201,  leaving  in  the  country 
$1,793,141,580  of  money,  the  purchasing  power  of  which 
would  fall  at  once  to  the  actual  level  of  silver,  or  to  50  cents 
on  the  dollar.  We  would  then  have  left  a total  money  po- 
tency of  only  $896,570,790,  and  would  suffer  an  actual  shrink- 
age in  the  potency,  or  purchasing  power  of  our  currenc^^  in 
the  appalling  amount  of  $1,523,863,991. 

You  are  invited  to  do  this  thing  because  you  are  in  debt, 
and  it  takes  more  bushels  of  wheat  and  more  pounds  of  cot- 
ton to  pay  a dollar  of  debt  than  when  you  borrowed  the  dollar. 
The  only  safety  for  a debtor  is  in  the  stability  of  credit.  The 
average  term  of  a farm  mortgage  in  this  country  is  five  years. 
If  credit  is  good  the  borrower  maj^  at  maturity  extend  his  debt 
for  another  term.  If  credit  is  bad  he  must  pay.  What  worse 
condition  of  credit  can  you  fancy  than  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of 
repudiation  of  such  percentage  of  your  debt  as  is  represented 
by  a fall  in  the  price  of  your  products  between  the  date  and 
maturity  of  your  mortgage  ? No  one  proposes  to  make  this 
work  both  ways. 

In  1851  wheat  was  $1.05  a bushel.  In  1855  it  was  $2.41 
a bushel.  To  apply  the  argument  by  which  farmers  are 
moved  to  this  policy,  to  the  creditors’  interest,  if  he  loaned 
St 00  in  1851  which  100  bushels  of  wheat  would  pay  at  that 
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year’s  price,  when  the  debt  matured  on  $2.41  wheat  why 
should  he  not  have  his  100  bushels? 

Stability  of  credit,  of  financial  conditions,  of  the  stand 
ard  of  value  is  the  best  for  all  business.  Yet  this  argument 
puts  credit  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  of  fire  and  frost 
and  storm.  Human  wisdom  and  foresight  will  no  longer  be  of 
value  in  fixing  the  foundation  of  things,  but  the  chinch  bug 
and  weevil,  the  grasshopper  and  cut  worm,  the  cottony  cush- 
ion scale  and  the  cushiony  cotton  scale,  the  ground  squirrel 
and  gopher,  moth  and  rust,  will  by  their  presence  or  absence 
determine  whether  debts  are  to  be  paid  or  repudiated.  To 
help  on  this  destructive  advice,  statements  of  the  world’s  in- 
debtedness are  made  and  its  hopeless  excess  over  the  world’s 
stock  of  money  is  demonstrated,  and  many  good  people  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  all  this  debt  is  due  and  payable  at 
once  and  somebody  called  a “gold  bug’’  is  about  to  foreclose 
a mortgage  on  the  planet  and  sell  it  at  sheriff’s  sale. 


Why  Silver  Fell  in  Price. 

There  is  no  mystery^  in  the  fall  of  the  price  of  silver. 
That  metal  stood  from  1792  to  1872  at  $1.29  per  ounce  and 
above,  and  during  that  eighty  years  the  total  production  of 
silver  in  the  world  was  $2,731,442,000,  or  an  average  produc- 
tion per  year  of  $34,143,025. 

Since  1873  silver  has  fallen  in  price  and  increased  in  pro- 
duction. In  the  twenty  years  from  1873  to  1892  inclusive,  the 
world’s  total  production  of  silver  was  $2,346,087,000,  or  an 
average  of  $117,304,350  per  year. 

The  silver  product  and  price  account  for  the  century  end- 
ing in  1 892  stands  : — 

PRODUCT  PER  YEAR  PRICE  PER  OZ. 

80  years  to  1872, $ 34,143,025 $i.29-f- 

20  “ “ 1892, $117,304,350 $1.09  average 

Average  increase  of  product  per  year  $83,161,325.  Aver- 
age fall  in  price  per  y^ear  i cent  per  ounce. 

It  would  seem  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  requires  no 
further  illustration.  The  effect  and  the  cause  are  obvious. 
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I have  aimed  to  cite  in  the  foregoing  statement  historical 
facts  on  authority  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  I submit  that 
the  verdict  upon  the  proved  facts  must  be  that  private  pros- 
perity and  public  credit  rest  upon  sound  money  and  a single 
standard  of  value.  That  with  currency  in  the  country  to  the 
. amount  of  about  two  and  a half  billions,  every  dollar  of  it  now 
equal  to  the  gold  dollar  of  final  redemption,  and  exchangeable 
for  it  at  par,  only  a frenzied  vision  can  see  in  the  situation  the 
need  of  entering  upon  a doubtful  experiment  on  the  plea  that 
the  happiness  of  our  people  lies  in  competing  with  China  in 
the  depreciation  of  our  medium  of  exchange. 


